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FRANCO-AMERICAN 
RECIPROCITY’ 


has been Franeco-American reci- 
from the beginning. The two re- 
ere together in their birth strug- 
| they have been together ever since 
thy and aspiration. From LaFay- 
nd Franklin to Jusserand and Dawes, 
heen one in the effort to realize 
erty and the pursuit of happiness, 
and all. 
present chapter in reciprocity within 
itional field was opened by the 
tion of American Colleges at its an- 
eting in Chicago in January, 1918. 
tion was then passed authorizing 
ers of the association to secure 
hips for French students in Amer- 
‘es. This was done to the number 
representative of the association 
nt to France to assist in the selection 
scholars, and in September, 1918, 
French students, mostly girls, finally 
n America and were placed in the 
ces from New England to California. 


4 


itime, the office of the association 


en merged temporarily with that of 
nergency Council on Edueation at 


eton, which soon became the Amer- 


Council on Edueation, and in the name 


organizations and with the assist- 
of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
n, the necessary negotiations had been 
d on with the French authorities. 


ith the signing of the Armistice, the ad- 


vered at the Eleventh Annual Meeting of 

tion of American Colleges, at Chicago, 

9, 1925. Dr. Kelly represented the Asso 

s Exchange Professor on the Kahn Foun- 

the University of Paris in a series of 

es on phases of American college life, May 
1924, 
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ministration of the scholarship plan was 
returned to the office of the association, 
which, joming with the Catholic officials 
who brought a supplementary group, wel 
comed 122 French scholars the second year 

In response to the courtesy of the French 
authorities, the association had the pleasur 
also to select and transfer to French Liv cees 
the second year a group of American girls 

lor the past five years the plan has been 
administered by the American Council on 
Education with the active assistance of the 
Institute of International Education, and 
in conformity with general principles estab 
lished and modified from time to time by a 
joint committee made up of representatives 
of several associations, including the Asso 
ciation of American Colleges. During the 
current year responsibility for the plan was 
assumed entirely by the American Council 
on Education. 

Although the number of French students 
brought to this country has been greatly 
reduced, being now less than one third that 
of the first two years, it continues to be the 
colleges of this association that make the 
plan possible, since it is this group of col 
leges almost without exception that offers 
the scholarships to French students 

It was in recognition of the large part 
this association and its colleges had taken 
in the inauguration and administration of 
the plan that the National Office of French 
Universities conferred the honor upon the 
association of inviting its executive secre 
tary to visit the French universities and to 
deliver a course of lectures in Paris during 
the academie year, 1923-24. The months 
of May and June were selected for the lee 
tures and such visits as the brief allowance 
of time made possible 


The lectures were delivered, with illus- 
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tration t the suggestion of the National Certain concrete illustratioz 
Oftice of French Universities. in the imphi bring these differences into rm 
1) rtes Sorbonn \n 
effor made to set forth certain phases} . I 
of t dmur n and ( An n 
es and universit ! characte 1 sence of a 
Ol rene} l! ers Lhe le ires We! s en f hig 
, Para € 
ittended | repli ent e members ¢ thie or a ¢ ot tione 
frac tv and tudent be P the Sorbonne. 8 { ed by taxation . 
eh i by 
of the national officers of educational ad ‘ rifts on the 
" +} nit ) ’ 
ministration, and of the general publ — ee 
’ l ey t nee n 
Che piet ires Were Turnished to the number enrollment and equip f t 
of about four hundred by our colleges and ™enrt 1 in public es —— 
; . : I } stitu , 
univel es and in their name the original tion, of which there ar 
were d sited with Professor Char! “00 or 1,000—deper hig 
ng the definitio 
Cestre, of t department of American ssentia ndependent 
Clvilization ¢ I inivers ind autonomous. [{ ty 
. f effort and concer | ! 
the plan started in 1918 with the offer- of purpose attained the ( 
. : . threanal oluntarv san hoa 
ing of scholarships and soon developed into — ny oe we 
the exchange of scholars. The personal re conf 
tionships which the plan has made pos ~ " 
" , , , . , ’ r} , 
sible between hundreds of French and nde] 
1 Tac _ 5 
American young people are in themselves 
mas 
Values of the highest order They have recog 
contributed and will contribute still mor pape a 
1918 | 
to international understanding But the niversit 
, , , » , fnll-fled 
larger values, perhaps, are to be found in hag 
. f 
the exchange of ideas, in the better recip tant 
rocal understanding of the genius, as well . 
as the manners and customs of the two in and enf 
tellectually kindred peoples. on 2 
As a possible aid in facilitating this form ly st 
of re procity, an effort is here made to — 
set forth some of the marks of distinetion 2. Control by boards 2. Contr 
in the two types of educational administra- of trustees, made up throug! M 
\ t | | . largely of educational ws 
iO Ss \ f , the eo e OT : : : 
tion d was Stated by the committee of laymen of whom an in whiel 38 
French and American experts which in creasing numberarefor- carrying 
noe , : ; mer students. In prac law 7 
1922 recommended conditions of admission tice, the method places the dis 
to French universities for American stu- great power in the  bureaucr 
. ‘ hands of the President. advantag 
dents who may become candidates for cer A movement toward trained s] 
tain degrees: faculty representation the law of : 


on boards of trustees ear 


‘The French and American educational Niealt oMime 
systems differ radically; not only are versit) 
their respective organizations dissimilar, sity is 


but there are aiso profound differences of f the « 








th ‘ ~etivad ’’ ‘ : 
method and objectives. 3. Aims of education 3. The air 
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d by 
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ed by th ly a buffer institution. 
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sity) and the nether 

high school) millstone. 

y the re Is not comparable ei- 
Ministry ther to the Lyeée or 
— ; the French University. 
$ decrees Much of its work of 
force secondary grade. 


ethod has aneeniial 
» -heouraging tenden- 


Between the upper (uni- 


ave { P 4 
ace fs ies toward its more 
ant us mr + . . 
land , mplete intellectualiza- 
oraed ns J 

‘ee n. Many colleges re- 
ISTS, « : “wy” : 
: aaa port definite progre 
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tion is scholarship. It 
is a modern version of 
the Greek conception. 
Renan’s maxim holds: 
‘*Train a man’s mind 
and the rest will take 
eare of itself.’’ 


4. Articulation between 

Lyeée and University 
definite and uniform 
throughout the Repub- 
lie. 


5. Educational aris- 
toeracy. ‘‘ A French uni- 
versity professor will 
seldom go out of his 
way to save a drowning 
student.’’ The system 
constructed and main- 
tained alone for excep- 
tional students. Others 


are branded as ‘‘cre- 
tins’’ or ‘‘eancres,’’ A 
few survive and are 


promoted; many—not a 
few of them almost 
equally fit—are cast out 
and become sterile. 
This is because there 
are few jobs and many 
candidates, and the uni- 
versities are devoted to 
orofessional preparation 
or highly specialized ad- 
vaneed studies in the 
arts and sciences. The 
problem is essentially 
social; the solution takes 
no account of general 
non-specialized educa- 
tion above the Lycée. 


6. The American col- 
lege has no French 
equivalent, but is con- 
sidered an anachronism. 
Some professors of sci- 
ence have expressed the 
need of a period be- 
tween the Lycée and 
the university for lab- 
oratory experience. 


7. Emphasis on sub- 
jects of study. Stu- 
dent curricula restrict- 
ed and pursued inten- 
sively. Strict adherence 
to examination require- 
ments, which have very 





tutions exactly alike; 
no two student curric- 
ula identical; no power 
or disposition to make 
them so. 


8. The college a place 
of orientation. Studies 
non-voeational, organiz- 
ed around general fields 
of knowledge and broad 
divisions of human ac- 
tivity. 


9. Tendency away 
from formal culture. 
General emphasis on so- 
cial service. A _ recent 
authoritative report in- 
dicates increased atten- 
tion to classical stud- 
ies. One tendency is to 
make culture ‘‘hum’’; 
another is to think of 
eulture as an overtone 
—‘‘a fine essence of 
other things—of person- 
ality and initiative and 
creative energy in any 
of the great fields of 
human endeavor.’’ 


10. Edueational ex- 
perimentation encourag- 
ed. Rapidity and am- 
plitude of growth in 
education probably un- 
paralleled in history. At 
one extreme, readiness 
to break images, cast 
out anachronisms, adopt 
fads, accept some new 
thing. 


11. Close 
of pure and 


association 


applied 


» 
Ie 


electives. No 
lectures or 
the Amer 
Students do 
around in lee 
tures, in libraries and 
in other ways beyond 
the limits of the exami- 
nation requirements, 


restricted 
required 
courses in 
ican sense, 


browse 


8. The standard defi- 
nition of the university 
was expressed by form 
er Recteur Liard, who 
may justly be consider 
ed the father of the 
modern French univer- 
sity system, in three 
functions. 

(a) General culture 
(now open to the pub- 
lic as well as to matric- 
ulated students. Each 
full professor required 
to give one course of 
public lectures. ) 

(b) Professional train- 


ing for teachers (held 
strictly within classic 
lines. ) 


(c) Research. 


9. French universities 
jealously preserve liter 
ary, abstract and for 
mal culture, but have 
eliminated entrance re- 
quirements, established 
a parallel system of de 
grees and special in- 
stitutes for those (in- 
cluding foreigners) who 
have not done the pre- 
liminary work requir- 
ed by the traditional 
standards. These  de- 
grees have a university 
stamp and an endorse- 
ment of a _ kind, but 
they do not qualify for 
publie careers as do the 
state degrees. 


10. At the other ex- 
treme, while there has 
been during this centu- 
ry, and especially since 
the World War a trans- 
formation of French 
universities amounting 
almost to a revolution, 
tradition still dominates 
important phases of 
French education. Cul- 
ture is more. slowly 
breaking through an- 
cient fortifications. 


11. The familiar for- 
mula of Dean Darboux, 








13. Mass production 


making the product by 
Multitudes 
of rules, regulations. 


with offi 


ad inisterings 
administering 


machinery 


devices, etc., 
cers for 
m. Extensive person 
studies conducted 
methods to 
serve curriculum 
building. 


14 Te ndeney 
scientific 
method 
and social life. 
ligious 
stant 


impulse a con 
factor in 
lean education. 
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rary School 
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Me 
stal 


tions 


amina 


professi nal 
t Tremend 
mortality 


oniy 


processes 
selection 

A growing disposi 
substitute the 
general examination for 
the A.B. as well as for 
the higher degrees. Ex 
aminations for Ph.D. 
in some institutions are 
comprehensive and ex 
acting in general 
there is need of 
improvement in the a1 
of examining. 


great 


+ 
t 





general, the 
method has 
restrictions on 
fe in the high 
found 
Lye e. 
less pa 
than the 
ut more so than 
ch university. 


in are 
French 


eve 
pe is 


st of higher 

in America 
ely high and 
ising, although 
many provi- 
reducing the 
the part of 
and capable 

Millions of 
r necessary ex- 
ire earned an- 
y students work- 
irt time. 
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either 
memory 
of his ki 
but the 
mind. His ab lity 
y ze and present 
as, the ac 
lis stvle and 

| power ( 

ig perso! 

lectual life 
‘ objects 
isurement on the 


examiners 


ort me 


part of the 


s no American 
Ag ga 
Under 


cond! 


The re 
equivalent for 
tion or D. és L. 
definitely stated 
tions formulated by the 
Frar »- American Cc 
mittee above referred 
to, and approved by 
the French Ministry of 
Educati American 
students may be ad 
mitted to both these 
examinations as well as 
to all others. 

17. Self-givernment in 
universities 1s 
held up as a 
model. It may be for 
gotten that even here 
the Ministry has many 
proscriptions. 


French 


e 
oTten 


18. The es for 
French education are 
very low. ‘The total 
fees of a five-year medi- 
cal course come to 1,640 


francs.’’ 


texture of 


19. Wh 
ng immed 


ems of 


It has been sug¢e 


one point more 


that with the prope 
American way and the Fre 
nigh perfect formula might 
haps the largest fruitage 


Plar 


ther plans which are multiplying in num 


tion’s Exchange Scholarship 


attainment of a 
ideal 


among other things 


ber, will be the 


nearer approximation to this But 
after all, education is, 
a process of adaptation, and it Is not to 


7 


he expected or desired tha a 


single for 
mula will be developed sufficiently compre 
hensive to include the racial and environ 
mental differences which guarantee to the 
world the two great republics 
its own body and soul 

Rosert L. Kevvy 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLI 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
SCHOOL SUBJECTS' 


InN a review of the literature of educa 


tional research for the year 1923 Dr. Woody 


found five experimental studies in the psy- 


chology of the school subjects out of a total 
of 217. 
found 28 in administrative research, 39 in 


These five were all in reading. He 


instructional research (mainly, curriculum 


and methods), 69 in educational and men 


tal tests and 63 in statistical methods 


American 


bef: re oO! . I i€ 
Association for the emer of Science 


1 Presented 


Washington, D. C., 
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reasonably 
‘imental study 


, 1 
OO! subjects, 


is, the sim- 


plest answer he can give is that the psyV- 


the school subjects is an analysis 


chology ot 


f the way learns these subjects 


ay one learns to read, 


the arith- 


The 


tion is simple, but this does not mean that 


o perform 


ns, and so on defini- 


metical operat 
the process of learning is simple nor that 
of IS 


the 


the discovery what this IS 


Neith 


meaning and importance of this branch of 


process 


simple er does it mean that 


educational psychology is always clearly 


understood 

The meaning of the psychology of the 
a subject of research and 
be off by 
by mentioning some of the things it is not. 


[t lays 


school subjects as 


of instruction may set contrast 


In the first place, it is not methods. 


the foundation of methods, it may be dis- 


nethods and it 
the 


In a course on may 


ot 
The dis- 


he fact that a person’s eves move 


Cu ssed 


lead by a short step to discussion 
methods, but it is not methods. 
covers of t 
by jerks in reading, or that he moves his 
fingers when he is adding, may or may not 
lead directly t 


child may best be taught to read or to add. 


» conclusions as to how the 


As a matter of fact the discovery of such 
facts of behavior has led to important con- 
But it 


adds greatly to clearness of thought and to 


clusions on methods of teaching 
the promotion of research to maintain the 
the facts of learning 


If 


for no other reason, keeping the distine- 


distinetion between 


and the methods of directing learning. 


tion clear makes it possible to establish the 


interrelation between tl 
child 
tl 


there are some as] 


i 


learns to read is 


by way he is taugh 


alter—but partly. 


not 


In the second place, 


the se} oo] subjects iS not 
individual differences 
in al 


spec} 


capacity. 


el 
ale 
i 


+ 


ects whic 


study to be sure, but this Is s1 


Its primary aim is to fi 


in general learn to ri 


It 
peculiar quirks in the 


culate then proceed 


viduals and to inquire 


nd out |} 


“ad, writs 


S TO Sf r 


nroced 


I 


and whether they are benefice! 


It even studies the ind 


ividu 


in special capacity to learn 


question and the bearin 


ligenece on ability to lear 


r ot 


nit. B 


business is to get at the general 


the background of whiel 
may be projected. 
current 


differences 


In our 


dividual we 


1 these sp 


preoecupt on 


in 


are 


forgetting that after all human bi 


much more alike than 
All a | 


in learning in fundamen 


persons attack 
and in many cases the hi 
much the same as that 


we knew all there was 


they 


+« 


iman att 
he 


to knov 


Or 1 


are 


illy the 


al 


articulal 


veneral laws of learning we might b 


fied in our present almost exclusive 


tion to individual differences 


phase of the field of learning is st 


ling with unsolved prob! 


ems The 


receive their proportionate share of 


tion. 


Emphasis on learning, in the third 


is contrasted with emphasis on the 1 


and their expression. 
that 
tion 
There 


mental 


educators dev 


to the 


are 
scientific 
fact. 


investigation 


is, in need 
of 


of expression and of des 


oting 
study 
of 


instinctiv: 


ires, in 
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ol 


caret 


This is not 


] 
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muci 


} 
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how intelligently to take 


more 
motive 


of them as the basis of 


learning. Such study is really 


in a complete study of learning. 
is another type of emphasis on 
ch is opposed to an emphasis 
of learning. It grows out of 
hat the child’s spontaneous be- 

is to be taken as an indication of 
ties which he should perform in 

ol. This is an entirely different 
It implies that all the learning 

is necessary to the child will be ear- 
n suecessfully as a purely incidental 
It as- 


s that the child will adjust himself to 


of his spontaneous activities. 


ist and complicated institutional life 
| society has built up without the gui- 
of those who have had more experi- 
the child and have made a study 
Its error, if the point of 


than 
demands. 

I am setting forth is correct, is not in 
gnizing that learning must be impelled 
esires Which have a general instinctive 
lation, such as is represented in the 
to take a creditable part in the in- 
The error is in 
out 


itional life of society. 
posing that this desire can work 
into the detailed abilities which are 
ired without rather prolonged periods 
raining which must sometimes appear 
rather formal and remote from both 
impelling motives and their objec- 
s. But the arts of modern life are so 
plex that this prolonged and somewhat 


mal learning process seems to be inevit- 
e, since it is not possible to acquire them 


» spontaneous development of the in- 
‘ts. Our problem, so far as the in- 
‘ts ls concerned, is to bring about the 


t adjustment between the instinctive de- 
res and the detailed abilities demanded by 


ety. 


ts lays emphasis upon the specific char- 
er of the various forms of learning which 


demanded of the pupil. It recognizes 


that learning to 

learning to read 

analytical type of 
components of the word 
extent 


fact, there 1s, to some 


the 


‘ 


between demands of spe 


reading so that excessive emp! 
one is detrimental to the oth 
true of such closely allied proc 
ing and reading there must be 
the ¢ 


formed in 


differences in 
the 


jects as handwriting and matl« 


‘apacities re 


such 


abilities 


spelling and history. 


The distinction between 1 


learning is sometimes lost 


on certain items of similar 


eases of learning 


various 


are worthy of notice. In the 


it is pointed out that the learning activity, 


its character, 


however diverse 


7 


organism to reac 


7 


by the readiness of the 
and that improvement results from practice 
and is hastened by satisfaction. In the see 
ond place, learning, when analyzed into its 
simplest terms, may perhaps be described 
between 


associations 


formation of 
But 


as the 


neural elements. neither of thes 
forms of identification contradicts the fact 
of a genuine diversity which demands par 
ticular study and differential treatment 
Take two additional illustrations of this 
point. If all cases of learning were identi 
of their learning 


But, 


eal in character the form 


curves should be the same even when 


we make due allowance for the difference 
produced by the use of various units of 


? 


measure, it is evident that the actual 
ing curves which we obtain differ 
They differ, for example, in the presenes 
or absence of plateaus or in the tendency 
toward the appearance of plateaus. They 
the e 


radically 


differ also in the sharpness of arly 


rise. A second illustration is to be found 


in the diversity with reference to the length 
the 


of practice periods or of interval be 


tween periods which is most advantageous 
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without instruction may be foll 
same method It is ge nerally re 
learned advantageously 1 ¢ that the observational method does 1 
nonsense material require very reliable results and it is 1 
nuch shorter periods prosecuted as a scientific method 
») bring out the essential A variant of the observation 
uit of the psychology » called the observationa 
s by deseribing it as metho It consists in making obser 
forms of learning systematically of a number of 
required in the mastery of the school sub tabulating the results. <A tabulation 
jects and by setting it over against the language errors made by ch 
study of methods of teaching, of instinctive speech is an illustration. Suel 
behavior and of learning in general. It is dieates where children are failing 
perhaps hardly necessary to mention ecer- efforts to speak correctly and her 


tain other forms of scientific study of the eates where further practice is m 


+}, 


school subjects, which, while they are profit This method is productive chiet 
able types of investigation, do not fall negative side of the problem 
within the field ; [ have defined it For A third method, which may be 
example, a word count conducted with per- _ test-statistical method, is used chief! 
sonal correspondence or with printed litera to measure progress and thus object 
ture is a valuable means of determining the _ effects of practice, or to measure the 
content of spelling lessons, but it has noth- of abilities or correlation between 
ing with the psychology of learning Tests in the school subjects have bee 
to spell. The same is true of studies of to groups of children at interv: 
the usage of the arithmetical operations by what progress is made by tl 
adults or of the count of the frequency of whole and by the individuals as a result 
repetition of the various arithmetic opera- ordinary school practice continued 0 
tions in text-books in arithmetic. These specified length of time. It may | 
illustrations are mentioned, not to dis- marked incidentally that such studies 
parage these investigations, but to indicate revealed a woeful lack of progress 
that much which commonly is classed under part of a considerable number of 11 
the general head of psychology of the als. Studies of the correlation bet 
school subjects is really something entirely abilities in the school subjects throw 
outside the scope of this field. light on the constitution of these 
What types of study, then, really throw and therefore upon the material wit! 
light on the learning of the school subjects? we have to deal in the attempt to a 
| shall attempt to distinguish four types. abilities. But. it must be admitted 
The first type may be called observa- this is a very vague notion and that 
tional. It consists in gathering facts con- meaning of correlation statistics Is on 
cerning the way children learn, or concern- the most difficult things we have to in! 
ing the conditions which determine their pret. 
learning by watching them and making a The last method is the one which se 


T 


record of what is observed. In this way to me to be much the most produ 


the growth of the child’s concepts and their This is the laboratory-experimental m« 


expression in language have been traced. It is the method which was original!) 


The manner in which an individual ae- to study general human and animal! 


quires an act of skill when left to practice ing. Prominent examples of this met 
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er stages are Brvan and Har- 


learning the telegraphic lan- 


study of animal 


Thorndike’s 


The method was then carried 


Hlere it is 


school subjects 


Iluey and Dearborn, by the 


by Judd and 
and 


followed 


In arithmetic 
udies hi; 


number of other s 


spelling 


ive been 


by 


10d, but not by any means the 


should expect to follow from a 
n of the importance of the field 
product Veness ot the 


been made One has only to 
ect of reading to find one which 
the 


tremendously influenced by 


tal studies in the field. And yet 
ere were only five studies out of 
dealt with the psychology of the 
cause of the very meager 
I experimental studies of the school 
One possible cause, of course, 1s 
studies are of comparatively little 
It is difficult to estimate the 
irious types of research, but surely 
ild hardly rate the importance of 
ind 
the 


educational tests as propor- 


vast number of articles on 


bjects which are flooding our pe- 
s. Time and again it has been 
out that test scores merely set our 
s. They do not bring the problems 
ition, nor do they point very defi- 
toward the solution. One of their 
pplieations is the classification of 


Such elassifieation is desirable, but 


es not do us much food if we do not 


hat to do with them after they are 
The chief reason for the neglect 
subject can not be its little impor- 


of the chief causes of neglect, I be- 


Ss our preoecuption with the facts 


problems of individual differences as 


compared 
Individual 
said, are important 
subsidiary to our 


ago an American 

article in which he 

the greatest funct 

lege is selection. If this 
mit that we should immedia 
a campaign to close the 


the 


the 


schools above 
school and 
haps too great 
learning. Our st! 

to be sure, but if that 

in importance by selee 
hours of te 


tute a few 


or sixteen years of schooling and 
the surplus to the taxpayers 

But I 
Learning is, I believe 


We accomplis] 


lis @X 


far from agreeing 


am 
view. 
tant enough 


school to justify istence and 


with profit devote a good deal more 


than we now devote to 
in the school 


There are perhaps otner ineid 


highly i 


iental 


npor 


sons for the neglect of the study of learning 


in the school subjects 
have stood sponsor for this type of 


have not been able to make it suf 


attractive—which is to 


Per] 


pear sufficiently productive 


obstacle is the need 
for the 


But 


other 


equipment prosecution of 


studies this should 


mental 


vent the larger universities from undert 


ing them. 


large a number of our graduate 


in education are mature individuals 


a food deal of educational experience 


find it difficult or tedious to 
mastery of laboratory technique 
it is because so many of then 
for a master’s degree ; 
administer tests and eall it 


The combined causes ma: 


Perhaps those 


aps 


laborat« 


not 


who 


ry 


expel 


pre 


Perhaps the difficulty is that so 


students 
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| belie 
ome when 
who think 
‘neourage more 
patience and 
institutions with the 
ources, to strengthen the emphasis upon 
this, one of the most fundamental and im- 
portant of our subjects of study, the psy 
chology of the school subjects 


FRANK N. FREEMAN 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE IN 
RECENT FICTION 


THE amazing attendance at American 
universities finds a parallel in the unprecé 
dented numbers of the young people of re- 
cent fiction who are sent to college by the 
authors of their being. Our novelists offer 
thus an entertaining picture of college life 
which might well be accurate. Not so many 


1 


years ago they Sat in college class-rooms, 


keen-eyed, impressionable young men and 


women, focussing sharply on the littlest 
picturesque details of their surroundings 
though not always on their lessons—and 
holding these details for future use in a 
memory whose exceptional grip perhaps 
was not detected in their examination 
papers. 

A period of enforced leisure has given 
me time to read some of the foremost re- 
cent American novelists whose judgment of 
the college no doubt is taken seriously by 
many of the college clientele. If it is the 
novelists ‘‘who really have charge of peo- 
ples’ thinking,’’ as Howells says, people 
generally must be thinking of the college 
as the novelists are telling them that it is. 

Teachers may be interested in finding 

‘ir little mannerisms removed from the 


ointment and embalmed in the clear amber 


of literature. In Edna Ferber’s ‘‘So Big 


Dirk it Midwestern | hniversit 
-recurring uh-uh 


and the hamme: 


teachers, no ‘‘ heart 
mellow talks before the 
book-lined study of some 
richly profitable than 
elass-room leetures,’’ such 
had often dreamed of. No on 


nt 


els In the unive rsity of fietionr 


young Darwin taking long walks 1 


Lessor Henslow . 


Nor are students interested or ir 


by the contacts of the class-room. 


+ 


especially in novels ot the easter! 


are contemptuous, hostile, or 
different and frankly bored. Say 
of Ernest Poole’s ‘*The Harb 


ry 


attended an eastern college, ‘* Toget 


my companions I assumed a gel 


; 


ance toward all those poor dry devil 


to us as ‘profs.’ I remember t 


sighs of our old college president 


? 


monotoned through his leetures on 


the tune of the cracking of peanut 


It was a ease of live and let live 


eat peanuts and we let him ta 


show of interest in the elass-room 


ing the ‘‘prof’’ for grades. Pook 


inadvertently answers a question W 


intelligence, and at once hears 


“mur?! 


of ‘boot-lick, boot-lick’ all over thi 


A similar mistake was made by N 


1] .9 
iN. 


tenden at Columbia in Dorothy Cai 


‘*Rough-Hewn.’’ He put some r 


in an English theme. 


aged young professor felt his heart 


with incredulous hope and pleasu! 


read parts of the theme to 


+ 


Neale’s ‘‘very soul seorched wi 


4 


and he vowed furiously never to do t 
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resumed ‘‘his aloo spectator's 
attitude which is the only good 
iegians of fiction. 
rald’s ‘* This Side of Paradise,’’ 
tirized his Princeton protessor in 


first verse of which will suffice 


Neale had give 

tention to any 

same comparison is mad 
**Do you know who 

not the prots 


stand for their line ot 


of us dubs? No. we’r 
the fceotball field and se 


» you speak for coaches like our profs?’’ 
>, your hundred sheey dents would not stand for 


i, pour forth 


played the game themselves 


} 


essor of the poem is also a Pedant team upon the side-lines t 


Shaw later to pass a written test 


rig He fails to appreciate 
vives high grades to ‘‘The Eager interested vitally in any vigorous a 
asks questions. mental or physical, on field or in class-room, 
rt Herrick in ‘‘ Waste’”’ 

teh of a New England eclass-room 
the 


escape, 


draws a in which they themselves participate freely 


And what intellectual interests have our 
ch the students in rear are students outside their studies C 
the fire the 


ear-sighted old man behind the desk 


down while Norris’s gay crowd in ‘‘Salt’’ have mn 


whatever. Their only mental exercise is a 
perfunctory perusal of 


At the eastern college ot 


oceasional 
text-books. 
Harbor’’ 
nomics, international relations 
athleties 


elists are fond of seenes like this, 


hecause they are ever so much more talk about politics, religion, 


que than classes monotonously at- about any 


ust as ‘‘the lost lady’’ can be made __ thing ‘‘except and other things 


preseribed by the erowd’’—is taboo 
At Princeton Amory 


friends read voraciously in recent literature 


dly interesting than most ladies 
not lost. Literary treatment doubt- queers one. 
ives a certain artistic selection of 
the lip 


even the 


l. a heightening of effect, and sit up after midnight ‘‘raking the uni 
e spotlight. But 


have a modicum of resemblance 


carl- verse over the coals,’’ but their desult ry 


moar 


readings and discussions have 
Let us admit the low visibility relation to their subjects of 


lectual objects upon the undergrad- eral novels the college librar 


orizon and ask ourselves how it may fine place for browsing on one’ 


ired up only in history, as John Stuart Mill ones 


these books of fiction the interest of said, but in almost anything else, it would 


students stands at zero in the elass- seem that the only education a boy needs 
it mounts to the boiling point in ath- is to be turned loose in a good library. The 
Football suggests how studies may university of fiction is not like the mother 
Neale Crittenden at 


ia is taught football not only by his 


. . ; 
mad sfrorum ¢ 


/ 


earries ar 


exciting also. of universities, a societas 


discipulorum. It is a socv ‘pullorum, 


or, since the last word impliea 


ut also by a sporty young gradu- 
tion, let us Sav societas alone 
Cornell, ‘‘I 
where any person can 


The 


If one, even one. of his teachers of 


found 


would 


lish or Greek or chemistry or economies 


Neale as this 
taught 


semi-illiterate find 


! If 


taught 


barbarian him. any study.’’ university) fiction 
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more beer than he wanted. 
ana smutty 


jeremiad 


novelist tile 
‘ircle ol cation has lost 1 
; Kngland liothing Griffith, 
college of ‘ ‘ hey ““lounged In 
pool rooms and smoke shops, filled the cars 
to the city, and lived in the more luxurious indolent drifting,’’ 
halls off the campus through whose open vices thereunto appertain 
windows drifted sones and shouts.”’’ At part of the book is devoted to 
Fitzgerald's Princeton they exeluded from Griffith fails in a marriagé 
their clubs for various reasons—‘*‘ for wear While his college chum is murder 
ing green hats, for being a damned tailor’s laison. (riffith fails in busines 
dummy, for having too much _ pull has carried over into life the 
heaven . . Their life is particularly college cheating and college pett 
strenuous in the coeducational state unive At last he begins again at the 
In Dorothy Canfield’s ‘*The ladder as a workingman in a mil] 
Sylvia ‘‘was plunged headlong into ries a capable woman who has 


eight years in business offices 


the torrent ot excitement . . . tha 
breathless whirl of one engagement after ful education—the best, I think. 
another for every evening and for most of ean have.’’ In retrospect Griffit 


I’m just one of hundreds ot 


ic 


the days, which is one of the oddest devel- 


opments of the aecademie life .. . who are being burdened and han 
Verily, college is not a preparation for life, instead of being helped by our st 
it is life itself. tem of education’’; ‘‘Our universit 
And then there are the outeasts, ‘‘a pro- making thousands of such loos 
miseuous swarming rabble,’’ ‘‘an inchoate men year after year.’’ Griffit! 
scattered multitude.’’ ‘‘They are outsiders have his son learn a trade. Ob 
and they know it ‘*Salt’’ is not the book for a colle 
The undergraduate’s manners and _ dent to hand a wealthy ‘‘ prospect 
morals are pretty well stereotyped. Our ‘*Salt’’ limits its indictment 
story writers use the same ‘‘motive’’ to state colleges and the big universiti: 
announce his presence. It recurs in all his West.’’ Let us see if current novels 1 
conversations, whether on Bernard Shaw with more favor the church colleges 
or beer. Fitzgerald uses it with Wagnerian ‘‘Main Street’’ Sinclair Lewis s! 
opulence and scores it unembellished in the Blodgett College, Minnesota, whi 
scene between Amory and his chum at the _ tects the children of pious families 
close of their last day at the university, as the wickedness of the universities 
they say to each other ‘‘with faintly mois-  class-rooms of Blodgett exhibit 1 
tened eyes, ‘Damn,’ ‘ Damn contest between dreary teachers 
Young Crittenden in his football squad to boot—and unwilling children 
‘‘learned much profanity, many foul and _ Blodgett ‘‘is still combatting 
a few funny stories,’’ and later in his fra- heresies of Voltaire, Darwin 
ternity ‘‘he learned to play poker, to drink Ingersoll.’’ As the author 
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ind ** Babbitt’’ deals only in stand 
ods, this must be supposed to be 
Well, 


But there is a chureh college in 


| American chureh school. 
» same longitude as Blodgett, and 
;s in facet of the same religious lati- 
who 


ere the professor of reologv 


i to be Was teaching the 


m\ self 
heresy of evolution, uncriticized by 
so far as I know, before Sinclair 

Ss Was born. 
other church schools are character- 
‘*Main Street”’ and 
and in ‘‘The Job”’ by 


as ‘‘mouldy’’ 
timonious, ”’ 
me author the hero at Jonathan 
rds College gives up all attempts ‘‘to 
the 

which were as hard and unpalatable 
ed codfish. ”’ 


lla Cather may be expected to view 


nourishment from college 


er education with a more Sophoclean 


ness and wholeness. In ‘‘One of 
‘she depicts Temple College, a strug 


‘The 


rs are not much good; most of them 


denominational school. pro- 
ist preachers who couldn't make a liv- 
‘*Most of the 


flunk out at the state university come 


t preaching.’ fellows 


'emple.’’ The hero of the story finds 
ere ‘‘no friends or instructors whom he 

But he re- 
‘If anything 


regard with admiration.’’ 

es one lasting benefit! 

ld cure an intelligent boy of morbid re- 
rious fears it was a denominational school 

that to which Claude had been sent. 
Now he dismissed all Christian theology as 
something too full of evasions and sophis- 


+ 


es to be reasoned about. The men who 
de it, he felt sure, were like the men who 
A diffieult choice, indeed! At 

great dissolute state university of fic- 
n one loses his reetitude; at the little 
goted 


nar 


echureh college one loses his re- 


In schools of all sorts there is one object 


universal detestation—the poor grind. 


‘ 


He is, and always will be, ‘‘a mouse in a 


The athlet 


men 


eorner. ’ 
Footbal! 
skulls 


inval 
are stuffed wit 
They are ‘‘mostly 
without a single mental 
they are drunk *’—sad 
firmed by college stati 
The Suspicion recul 
tional sketches ar 
life. 
that 


+. > 
Stage 


They appear too ¢conventiol 
like the 


The de seription ot the 


Hebrew OL the 


at state universities, tor example, as ‘*q 
dowdy girls’’ and ‘‘rustie rough-nec! 
] 


dressed farm 


‘*raw-boned badly 
with red hands and rough hai 
their 


4} 
atners mn 


picture of hay seed 


comic strip eartoons and is quite as t! 


fact. The prank of putting a taxicab 


the dean’s office of an eastern universit 


dated at about 1917, seems a revised version 
of a hoary college joke if used To he 


in the president 's office which became 


} 


extinct in the frontier colleges of the mid 
dle west more than half 


a century ago 
Let us hear the conelusion of the whole 

matter. 
‘Vanity of vanities, all 

Charles Norris's ‘* Salt 

‘The best he eollea 


had done him no harm and had opened a 
Robert 


7 
was that 


could sas 
few roads into life.’’ Herrick in 
‘*Waste.’’ 

**She had, in short, the thoroughly usual 
experience in modern American education, 
emerging at the end with a vast 
little 


what it was all about, with Phi Beta Kappa, 


amount ol 


information, with very notion of 
and a great wonder what she was to do with 
herself. ’’- Dorothy Canfield in ‘‘The Bent 
Twig.’’ 

‘*The intangible spirit of the college was 
more than 


that 


more than lectures or 


courses, 
information or scholarship And 
spirit was a sense of catholic high-minded 
living, a feeling that the world was a fine 


and noble place to live in, if you lived in it 
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ing in lit 
id SUCCESS 
was pretty neari 
ard had given him from her treasury 
Robert Herrick in ‘‘The Real World. 
These pictures of college life by some of 
our most thoughtful \ compel re 
flection. Their criticism , partially 
at least, by the fact that our graduates, 
who must know their colleges pretty well, 
still send back their boys and girls and are 
so confident of the f ‘e that tl Vv are @iv- 
ing millions for the endowment of that part 
of the eollege which cuts so sorry and in 
significant a figure in the schools of current 
fiction. 
1AM HARMON NORTON 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE PRELIMINARY PROGRAM OF THE 


h ] 1! 
i der 


EDINBURGH CONFERENCE St. Gile i¢ 


- : St. Mary’s 
“THE greatest possibile interest has been : a ' 

Mary’s (Roman Catholi 
P. M., publie addresses 


regard to the conference at Edinburgh,” writes ¢.39 py concert 
-o . «+, Concer in 


1 bo n England and in Seotland with 


aroused 


Mr. George C ringle, joint secretary of the 
Seot ations ommittee, in furnishing 
SCHOOL AND [ETY ith a copy of the pre 
liminary bulletin and “draft program” of the 
coming conference of the World Federation 


of Edueation Associations. “Although arrange 
, —_—S wee , historical interest. 
ments are not vel dennitely completed we are 


very hopeful that the Prime Minister (Mr. Ti. teeteoten ted ol t 
» hes arters hotel wi e 
Stanley Baldwin) will attend the conference Biteds Diatien Bist Weslesertn Ss 
: ritis Otallo tel, aaquariers ¢ 


Extra numbers will be included in 


“July.” 

on ee Moray Place. 

the program, “mainly of a musical character, ‘ 
) = ; Notice is given that: 

Mr. Pringle states, to “enable delegates from 

overseas to learn something of what is being The work of the Accommodation and Tra 


] 


done in Scotland in the way of musical train Committee, at Edinburgh, will be materi: 


. sisted by delecates intimatine their re 
ing—musical culture and appreciation on the ted by delegates intimating their 1 
1 ’ i ol aeiay airece { > JOIN Secretary 
part of school children and the general publie without delay direct to the Joint S« 
99 W. F. E. A., 47 Moray Place, Edinburgh, 8 


The “provisional scheme of meetings” is a4 

shins aks etiae Aecommodati ys will be reserved 

aa hotels, private hotels, and houses providir 
Monday, July 20 10:30 A. M., Meeting of residence. The charges may be said to rai 

Executive Headquarters’ Committee 2:30 P. M., 15s. ($3.65) per day, inclusive, at boardi: 

Meeting of Delegate Assembly. :00 P. M., Publie lishments, to 27s. 6d. ($6.70) per day, 


welcome in Usher Hall. first-class hotels All reservations 
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ls vary from 


hostels 


usive 
In this latter 
rle Houses offering board 
- bedroom, breakfast and attends 


to 10s. 6d. ($2.56). The nu 


is comparatively small. Many 


an take an extra 
accommodating p 
together 


Houses 


ons who desire 
-hool > Cookery 
6d 


may 


attendance. 


group excursions of visiting 
(1) by rail 


ast and (2) to the Land of Walter 


and steamer to 


hese excursions will be “at specially 
res, say, 7s. 6d., inclusive, for the day 
tea.”’ 


eon and high Other special 


he arranged. 


THE HARVARD TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION MEETING 

problems ot the 

the thirty 


high 
fourth 


modern 
ed the subject of 
eeting of the Harvard Teachers’ Asso- 
Cambridge on March 14. At 

A. Douglass, of the 
of Washington, but for the present 


session Aubrey 


turer in the Harvard Graduate School 


ation, reviewed recent curricular 
pointing out, among other things, the 
I deney to give more time to core sub- 
Pro- 


n M. Brewer, of the Harvard Gradu- 


cially in the junior high school. 


1, spoke on “Organizing the school for 
insisting that while it is at present 
not practicable to make the complete 
from subjects to attitudes, it could at 
that high 
taculties diseuss frankly the values of 
ject. Professor Frederick G. Nichols, 


the Harvard Graduate School of Eduea- 


demanded committees of 


tion, show 
present tim 
skills, but 
; 


subjects and 


vocational 


schools, the pa 


school and the school centerir 
terms ol two 
cation extension and 


Jesse B. Davis, of Bosto 
ing current Opinion al 
trance requirements 
ot representatives ol 
sitting dow 
other’s point ot view 

The speakers at the att 
Professor E. K. Fretwell, o 
Columbia University, 
ricular activities, and Eugene 
the Beaver Day 
Mass., 


hool instruction.” 


Country 
whose subject was 
In summarizing the papers 
meeting, President-Emeritus 
Eliot, of Harvard, said that n 


made it 


heen educational! 
vears than 
Progress ha 
past five years, he said, but 
impatience, pointing out that 
tremely difficult to get teach 
of schools. 


Professor Paul H. Hanus, 


active spirit in the Ha 


rvard 
tion, was elected hor orary 
sociation, and the fact th: 
ing was his seventicth 

by many speakers 
Superintendent Oscar C. Gall: 
Harry 


has been vice-president. Bar 


line, was succeeded by 
reelected secretary-treasurer 


A CRISIS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

A SPECIAI 

New 

of New Hampshire on 


ture of Hampsh 


the “extreme emerrenc\ 
affairs of the institutior 
elass-room build 
In special 


Evening Trans 
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udent 


PENNSYLVANIA PUBLIC SCHOOI 
AND THE TAX COMMISSION 


been made 
commonwealth. This comm 


S. Edmonds, of Philadel! p! 


was appointed following 


ernor Pinchot at the legislative 


laws of this s 
states and countries relating 


systems and methods 


equitably 
whic h shou 
eatior ot taxat 
such methods 


ynwealth. 


rece 
aan The study of this commissior 
mendations are presented in a 
report of 137 pages, published at 
Following a review in detail of the pr 
—— system, the report declares: 
is poss 


resident 


However adequ: the systen 
the past, at n present time, 
more money each 


y 


spent fi 
I 
ernment twenty years ago 


system must be termed inadequate 


Among the twelve recommendat! 
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1 
} 


Would 


abroad would suppien 


s holarships ot the 


It is stated that dri 


presents a fiscal plan for the ,,, ., Seite tenth thes 


the commission by one of 
raised by aires 


members, General John P. Wood, of } ‘ 


and to groups 0 
, and forwarded by the commission yy. have be 
gislature. The plan in general pro- coy nei] 
net profits tax upon business, based 
average of the profits for the preced THE EDUCATIONAL APPROPRIATION 
year period, to replace all other busi OF THE RUSSIAN SOVIET UNION 
and a flat rate income tax, with a Accorping t fy f 
in rate between earned income ¢ ust received by 
ym investments, to replace all forms ot eau at Washincton. D. C.. 
ipon personal property, the proceeds  wj]] expend from $160,000, 
income tax to be distributed one third this year on publi 
to the school districts from 120 to 155 per 
government, 1923-24, ending 
creased appropriations hay 
A NATIONAL COLLEGE OF ARTS it is asserted, by the « 
ss for the founding of a National Col the Soviet Unior 
Arts, with the expenditure of $2,500,000 ing the establishmer 
ldings and an endowment fund of $1, a with a 


li¢ny 


1), have been announced by the Council of over expenditur 
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more 


popu- 


ation to make a 


program ol 


has 


he economic paral- 


> ypansive 


the past five 


back because of t 
} 


from the il wars and the 


Is resul 


famine, 


CHURCH-SCHOOL CONFLICT IN 
ALSACE 


’ 1 
Str ool 


re, ¢ alle d 


ia 
Monday 9 


Press dis 


, 
aspou scl 


Alsace, effective 
ssociated 
, the dispati h states, 
the 


1”? or 


nstitution by 


er-contessioni 


schools. 


a proclamation addressed 


to 
the 


fathers and mothers, says 


for relimious defense 


Atter the in- 


“committe 
cided 


structions 


upon the giving 


rega 


Your bis! approved this determination 


He makes it his own and asks you, dear parents, to 


hesitation. 


en masse without 


ike one ot “gen- 


proclamation calls the st1 
- ee 
“not to send any of their children on next 
Monday to the official the 


department of the Upper and Lower Rhine.” 


eral warning and menace parents are 


asked 
primary schools of 

The proclamation reters to the recent action 
of the French bishop in declaring the new con- 
stitution to be a peril to the faith and morality, 
and declares that unless the Catholics react now 
“the Catholic from Al- 


school will disappear 


; 
sice, 


The bishop concludes: 


Your 


conscelence 


act will signify that if 

s rights of a sil 
be 
pel the persecutor to draw back. 


It 


are touched, all his bre ‘rs will 
con 
ction 


is 


required. 


blesses it. 


Parents of school children in the lower Rhine 


warned bv Liit’ ‘ 

’ 
ve themseives ope 
it they obey the orders of 
istructions to this effect have 
all 


n the lower 


to the 


mayors ot 


being urged to entoree 


instructions reter to 


by Bishop Ruch as a 


law and an unjustifia 


ic reculations. 


circular to the may 


DALTON PLAN CONFERENC 


A CONFERENCE on individualized i: 


the Dalton ar 


Mars n 


with spec ial reference to 
has 


delphia, under the joint 


plans, been called for 
auspices 
men’s Week of the University yt 
and the United 
Walter 


division 


States Bureau of 


S. Deffenbaugh, 
of the United 


preside 


schools 
of Edueation, will 
session of the conference, and 

will be Miss Helen Parkhurst, of tl 
University school, New York City, 
cuss: “Goals and method in edueat 
ton plan.” E. E. Windes, 
the 
on the “Possibilities of individual 
high school,” while A. J. 


superintendent of schools 


assocli 


on rural edueation in bureau, 


the small 
at 
will diseuss “Adaptation of individua 
struction to a small school system.” 
At the Dr. Lue’ 
Wilson, South PI 


session 


the 


atternoon 


principal of 


Bronxville, 


High School for Girls, will explain the 


+ 


ion of the Dalton plan in 
2.000 girls. 


Professor Arthur J. Jones, of the U: 


of Pennsylvania, has general charge 


Schoolmen’s Week program, including 


conference on individualized instruct 


her high sel 


( 
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17 nf, 
Lé 


JTee 


causa, has heen 


president emeritus ot : 
Seligman, prof 


lumbia Universi 
Rosert B. Har 

Art Institute, has 

of the Cross of the 


WARREN, president 


Boston University and first head of 


vy, observed his ninety-second birth- 
+] 7 | 4 Honor 
home recency. : a president 
tv from 187 DECORATIONS of 
, N. HOo..ts, president of Worcester ferre by the Italian ge 
it Henry Suzzallo, Professor 


¢ Institute, was greeted by students 


sett and Dean Howard T. Lewis, 


sity of Washingtor 


TY 
I 


March 8. He will retire in June, an 


Admiral Ralph Earley. 


his sixty-ninth birthday anniver- 


PROFESSOR Lo Ss E L 


. ‘ollege ‘ » to | yme vid 
MacCracken has just com- ‘ lege in June to become vie 
; president of Lafayette Col- Bureau of University Travel of 

a | "ef corporated under th 
iring his administration the enrollment . Dureau incorporat Baer UM 


. . husetts « wneational far 
college has grown from 600 to 1,000 stu- chusetts on an educational 
ciusion OL private profit 


1 the value of endowment and college 
from $2,000,000 to $5,- Dean Water MIL. 
School of the University of Missouri, will sper 


es has increased 
7 Cuartes A. Ricrmonp, of Union the coming academic year at Athens, Greece, as 


s announced that Sir Esme Howard, ®"0ual professor in 


na 


‘assical Studies an 
tish Ambassador, will be honorary chan- “!® leal Studies an 


? sess QI5—9¢ lean ller 
t the college’s coming commencement. ession, 1925-26. Dean Mille 


] trom eepten her, 


ssor Str Ricuarp LopGe, who has oc- . ; 
: ; s : absence extends 
the chair of history in Edinburgh Uni- , iii : 
. tember, 1926. Prot 

tor the past 25 years, has intimated his 

peri. 2 : , history department, 
tion to the University Court, and it will tir nd 
. as acting dean du! 
t from the end of the current aca- 
Henry T. ¢ 


year. 
9 . : college editor of th 
OskaR F. HaGen, professor extraordi- 
a ae : has been appointed 
in the University of Gottingen, Ger- 
Miss Louise He 


has been appointed professor of the his- 


art in the Department of History and 5 ened as adviser of 
of Art of the University of Wis- ot Pennsylvan a, 
June 30. 
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ieceeded Aas 


Kastman Kodal 
Vy, 1922, to September, 192 ,. 


imbia, 1920 


Department 
tf physical edueat 
Throner, 
member of 
Mr. Graves 
Nebrask: n for several vears » the principal speake r at the 
physical edueat on ¢ Rhode Isl; id Alpha, Phi 
Brown University on 
ssed “S 


cience al 


W om 
erson, . J., State Normal Sehool li an Dr. CHAR 


, > 
nounced two appointments to the faculty of the Romance languages 


school Miss Clara M. Gale, who has _ been Phi Beta Kappa a 


supervisor of drawing at Somerville, Mass., February 26. 


f arts; Miss Edith L. Jackson, Dr. Epwiy M. Borenarn, of Yal 
been supervisor of junior high school has been engaged for a series of lect 

rlish in the Central State Normal School, summer at the University ot Berlin on pre 
Lock Haven, Pa., as instructor in English and of the United States constitution at 


administration mental American rights. 


Dr. Paut R. Lreper has been promoted from Dr. W. V. 
associate professor to professor of English at Research Federation, will lecture 


‘ ’ ] , 
Smith College. vard University this summer, giving 
Harry A. SPRAGUE has resigned as superin in applied psychology with special 
' siness and industr 
tendent of schools at Summit, N. J., to become >uS!ness and industry. 


principal of the Montelair, N. J., State Normal PROFESSOR 


Schoo University, 
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Naples, on March 1 


pool ‘ i. presia 


‘lapp, Department oOo! Edu 
Wiiseonsin: Mr & :; Cer 


libranies, Detroit Publi 


Commission, Mun 
(one to be electe 
ivi. state 
eodore W. Kk 
versity 


> weedell, 


w, supervisor of hand 
I r} 

Schools: Dr Raleich 

elpal University High School, 


of Michigan; Dr. Rolla Tryon, De- 


brary, Chicago 
University of ( hieago; Library, —— 


fund, George \\ 
Bank ot the 


f executive boar 


Fowlkes, Department of Eduea- 
ot Wisconsin; Protessor S. A 
School of Education, University of 
Norton H. Pearl, supervisor health n F. Hopper, et 
Detroit Public Schools; I. C. Davis, Public Library, 
High School, University ot Wiscon- Kerr, librarian, 
V. A. C. Henmon, director of the lege; Everett 
Education, University of Wisconsin. brary, Los 
brarian, Pub 


NEVILLE TIFFT, one time president 


ps es a i hers of the «¢ 
York City Board of Education, 


N. ¢ 


eek from heart disease at his home ™ 
Theresa 


He was 71 vears old. Mr. Tifft 
: partment, 


Clara W. 


partment, 


nted a member of the Board of Edu 
1903 and the following year was 


president. While officiating in this 


Andre Ww Keogh, 
Library; Paul M 


rary, Syracuse, 


for two terms the school system of 
experienced a tremendous growth 
to have been in a large measure 


Mest . librarian, Publie Library, 
rifft that the number of school 


Mary U. Rothrock, 
were increased at that , ws 
Library, Knoxville, 
librarian, Publie 
XANDER Hosik, professor of Chinese Sula Wagner, chie 
versity of Oxford, died on March 10. St. Louis, Mo.; 
rn in 1853. He was a student inter- Public Library, Youngst 
lina in 1876, and held several im Pm Ueutenend 
nsular positions in the Far East. tee Weuse of Meneenei 


ANTONIO GIORDANO died at vocation of University 
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establishment of an ann 

<V loan scholarships of $2 
agricultural students. The 
funded as is convenient, wher 


students 


DISCUSSION 


THE USEFULNESS OF SPANISs 
COMMERCE 


*3.450.000 
1925-24 and ; ill has n intro 
duced also ask - nission to sue $500,000 
in certificates of indebtedn to supply funds 
1an dormitory, 
earnings, 
the eu 
opinion. 


—— The question has bee: 
n Boston, New York ais ; 


al ats : of Spanish in comparison 
lace the avil« »TOOKS 4 
Chinese, Russiz talian, Port 
\nglo-American prize essay movement upon an e, Ru in, Italian, Portu 


rr werlan. Ot Ol <2e + 77 
incorporated foundation. [his movement was “6 ; com every fore 


started a little over a vear ago by Mrs. Florence CLuim In particular Neild 


. , . . . nt tor mR "oe ] _ 
Brooks-Aten, of New York City. About fifteen ut for wide pread, dive 


a4 8) Mrs Brooks A into ra r : the nterests 


of impressing upon the ican business concerns, I wi 
Knglish-speaking world the desirability hesitation that Spanish possesse¢ 
the stabilization he peace of the world, of value for an American than an} 
friendship and understanding between this coun- Japanese and Chinese are clear! 


and t] British “mpire. ; rave a eup of general interest in 


ach school in the contest to stan he business men in Ch 


ideals involved. Each year the boy writing the ing lands, as in India and 


Winning essay is to have his name engraved recognize that for purposes 


upon it and to receive a smaller model dealings they must know Eng 
The idea met with such spontaneous response four languages mentioned (and 
that there were requests for cups not only from other European languages might 
this country but from practically every quarter cluded in the list) have a much na 
of the English-speaking world. When the foun- of commercial usefulness than Spar 
dation is formed the name of James Bryce will German and Spanish are the only 
be added to that of David Brooks and it will the written Foreign Service exami! 
therefore be known as the “David Brooks-James the Department of State. - Amer 
Bryce Foundation” (Florence Brooks-Aten,  sylates are established w 
Founder). Each school that enters the contest eommerce than other considerat 
will give and render its own cup, and the cups 410 foreign cities where our St 
will be given “in memory of those who fell in jg represented, 120 are in Spa 
the great war for the cause of peace and that  eoyntries. Spanish 
their lives may not have been given in vain.” ¢han half of the total. 

Already a number of schools have signified their offices abroad of the United States G 
willingness to enter the contest on these terms as 


soon as the incorporation 1s pertected. 


Department of Commerce are in p 


Spanish is the foreign language of « 


THe PutuMaN Company has announced the value. 
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commer standpoint, 
mentioned. 


‘ - ‘ 
other iar 


idyi 


we W } oO 


asion to read Portuguese, however, 


knowledge of span sh is the best 


hile some Brazilians may take um 


¢ addressed as Spanish they can 


eatalog in Spanish often serves 


Brazil 


' 
Sil 


Portugal, where a 


he 


tenographers who operate on 


or 


, 
\ ould 


poor cri 


he language. 


possesslor 
business 


positions. 


who have studied 


persons 
press me as of any more significance 
in the market of persons who have 

I am skeptical about the 

mate knowledge of the manners 

yple” to earry on successful business 
There is a certain technique 
but it 


The itations and the complimen- 


ndence. 


sh correspondence, is easily 


ot 


A 


the Spanish letter are the chief 


difference from English correspond- 


the student manuals. 


there is always danger of making 


these in 


are 
o lancnace: advert > nit 
on ianguage: advertisements 
the of 


by the native of a particular country 


tore 


iny by man foreign tongue, 


‘respondence presents little difficulty. 


AND SOCIETY 


SPANISH AND TRADE 
AMERICA 


THE entire article 


gy, and show 
that Spanish is not valual 
with South America is 

is impossible to do 1 


without Some Kno 
guage, that is, as tar 


countries g The e: 


naturally the more cor 


don’t think any one hi 
a person car 
mathematics o1 
schools. 
high schools 
either for its use 
studies at a college 
[ do 
quite as commonly 


and I 


formation on this top 


know y ng 


not 


9 


should be ve ry 


As a former student at 


Aires and as a forme 


may state that I never 
and doubt if it exists. 

I could quote repeated 
ish acquired in our educat 


been used to 


; read 
promot { id) 


+y 
cou! ries 


Latin-Americar 


bors among these countries, 


WITH 


LATIN 
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trouble to ca 
in New 

the Spanish-speaking Latin-Ame1 
countries, he would find that the numbers 
of persons applying for consular visas to visit 
those countries has shown a remarkable increase 
in recent vears. When the writer first went to 
Buenos Aires in 1909 there was a very small 
United States color V there, numbering not more 
than 200 persons. At the present time it is esti- 
that there are not far from 10,000 United 
States citizens more or less permanently domi 
ciled in Argentina. In Chile the numbers have 
even greater increase, owing to the num 

- of engineers employed in the mines, and it 


te to say that in Chile, Peru, Bolivia and 


Ecuador there are at least 10,000 United States 


citizens, where 15 years ago there were probably 
not 500 

It should be remembered that at least three 
large United States banks now maintain 
branches in South American countries. These 
banks make a practice of employing a large 
number of young men from the United States, 
in fact, are constantly sending out more prop- 
erly qualified people. United States investments 
in Latin-Ameriea are now estimated at over one 
billion dollars. It is said that for every thou- 
sand dollars that is invested in Latin-America 
some United States citizen goes along to take 
eare of it. This, at the rate of a thousand a 
million, would soon bring up the total of those 
of our fellow citizens who are sensible enough 
to travel southward. 


I am sure I do not know what class of busi- 


ON GOING TOO FAS1 


} " 
i ¢ ’ 


[EN plans are proposed I 
ive feature in education 1 
frequently made by school administ1 


+ ; 


“But we must not go too fas 
statement begs the questio! 
too fast, neither should we ¢ 
what is too fast for one is too slow 
Which reminds me of an ident 

Recently when stopped by trall 

hold up a flivver. “What tl 

you think you are doing?” bellowed 

“I was only keeping up with the ca: 
replied the driver. 

“Ves,” said the law; 
Cadillac.” 

Qui currit, legat. 


licet. 


BELL’S CHEMISTRY TEST DA 


+} 
( 


I am planning to write, during t 
early summer of 1925, an articl 
results with the Bell Chemistry Ts 
vised and used in 1917, are to be colle 


addition to Bell’s data, I have several | 
eases from other sources, including 1 
testing with that test. I shall appre 
greatly, and shall give due credit in the 


if any persons who have used this test 


nish me with what data they have. Thos 


having full data can aid materiall; 
what data they have, even if it is on! 
quency-table or list of scores. This art 
been undertaken with the view of “clos 
the data for this test, now being supers* 


; 


TA 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


BRITISH-AMERICAN PHI BETA 
APPA ASSOCIATION IN LONDON 


Lapp: Asso 


Known to 


need a 


he Hotel Vic 
} 


o« cuplea 


arr: 


Arthur 
Vv intro- 
lfour and 
Lord 


rehearsed the origins of 


assemblage B: 
to act as honorary chairman. 
accepting, 
Kappa, stressing the relations of the 
to the stirring life of the American 
and the influence upen their thought 

r vidently been emphasized by the con- 
philosophy of the century, and their 
in the formation of the 


He de ( lared 


only undergraduates 


pociety of 
Kappa. that it 
that 
He pointe d to the remarkable 
their country of so many of its mem- 
of the like noteworthy spread of its 
and influence over the whole of the 
States. He expressed his gratification 
compliment bestowed upon him in his 
to membership in so illustrious a society 
| that he was especially pleased that it 
expanded even to the British Isles. 
Balfour was followed by Lieutenant- 
| T. E. Robins, formerly a student of the 
rsity of Pennsylvania and the first Rhodes 
from the state of Pennsylvania. Colonel 
deseribed the procedure of Phi 
at the University of Pennsylvania in ac- 
ce with which the election to the society 
the end of the junior year, the initiates 
thus enabled not only to hold regular 


rs throughout their senior year, but also 


r corporate presence to exercise a bene- 


nfluence in the conduct of student affairs. 


expansion ¢ 


{ the wise and vi 


of whatever cour try , 
sion by the present ass« 
dom and virtue, he urg 
not disperse withou 
American organizatio 
should apply scholar 
international 


In such manner as 


enunciated 
members of 
Mary 


assembly of 


Colleg 


Beta Kapp: 
tion to be know: 
tion of Phi Beta 
(2) That the 
ternity, morality 
association is to put t 
fect by drawing int 
Beta Kappa scholars 
(3) That at least one 
in London e: 
be convenient t 
That the f 
t, The Rt. Hor 
O.M., F.R.S Hon 


sriienwtsr. Ty in { 
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e intention of the American University 

ill a meeting of the British-American 

Phi Beta Kappa Committee tor the purpose ol 

drafting rules, otherwise completing the organi- 

zation of the British-American Association and 

initiating arrangements for the next annual din- 
her, early ith May. 


D. R. 


THE PROPOSED SALARY SCHEDULE 
FOR CHICAGO TEACHERS 

f pro 
fessors on es, bankers, ¢ ens and gov 
ernment officials, Superintendent William Me- 
Andrew hi the Chieago Board of Edu 
cation a salary schedule for 1925, base 
cost of living as estimated by a large 
Chicago citizens, who are not teachers, but who 
gave, item by item, the cost of a decent living 
in Chicago. 

The most prominent features of the preamble 
introducing this schedule to the board of edu- 
cation, are: “A board should establish a salary 
schedule without waiting for employes to ask 
for inerease and without subjecting the system 
to the emotional excitement attendant upon a 
salary campaign. Salary is for the service, not 
to please employes” ... “This is a good year.” 
The report quotes eminent fiscal authorities to 
the effect that business is picking up. “This 
is the time to put the wages of teachers on a 


rood basis.’ “The adjustments in these 
schedules are not to be considered as gratuities. 
The recommendations are made with a solemn 


promise and understanding that better teach- 


No person in the system is to be re 
salary by the adoption of these schedu 
“additional compensation” bonuses, 
for extra hours, or extra hard work, 
continued, being absorbed 
schedules of pay. 

nial comment upor 


Chicago Daily Ne 


In recommending 
ig the schools <« 
hedule for 
ndent Me 
One 
part in 
creases 
The other 
education in its public schools than 
American city of comparable siz 
considerably less. 
As regards Chicago’s educations 
McAndrew is right in assuming 
do not expect to practice false or unwise 
at the expense of the children in the se! 


that an increase in teachers’ pay, if de1 
] not be objec ted t 


necessary and fair, wil t 
eral principles. Chicago demands as g 


cational system as any American city « 


QUOTATIONS 
DR. FINEGAN’S SUCCESSOR 


OncE more Governor Pinchot has t1 


+ 


failed, to find an educator willing to 


sition of State Superintendent of Pul 
I 
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PRESIDENT ANGELL AND THI 
PROBLEMS OF YALI 


} . " 


W ood’s ae« li 


] 


need 
need 


ot protest 
I 


ment wi 


ew incumbent, wh 


from another state, 


npleasant one. 


opinion throughout this 
condemned the separation of 


a work in which he wa 
successful that any successor 1 
by comparison and is certain 

e. If the governor should make no 
this session of the legis 


attempt during 
the job, the alter- 


1d some one tor 
a recess appointment is open to him, 
the appointee will not have to stand the 
senatorial confirmation. Whether a 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND STATISTICS 
SCIENTIFIC METHODS OF STUDYING 
PRESCHOOL CHILDREN’ 


MEASUREMENT Of} 

The pre school ehile 
he 

at practically has been 


measurements are taken in 


» of the child’ 


measurement 
laboratories lie 
of individual children and 
affecting motor control 


we vary I number 
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ained exam 


fidence and 


between the nun r rt ditlerent 
copied es 
I : . and apparent 


the experiment The conelusion ‘hild. The mental response 


‘hildren studied, con 


has inereased 


brightness ] 
rignul ronment has only ac 


Personality. Three graduate 


are usually 
working in the field of personal 
study on introvers and extroversion 
de velopment ol 

dren is being completed for a doe 

tion. n ¢ U) a new torm "ating ' m ill be spen 
— in preparation for 
lor trained observers, a serie work. For the younger groups of 
been tried out determine the best in the presi nt k nderva 


supplemented by 


success and failure, a varied the bette 


ment, opposition to desire, enjoy the simplest olnantlinin 
planned to measure perseveration of action. play in groups. Scientific 1 
The reactions are grouped according to the de soon become an integral part 
gree of self-assertion and rated according to the dergarten programs. 


degrees of introversion and extroversion shown. 


TA 





